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THE PROBLEM OF REALITY 


An Essay CONCERNING THE ULTIMATE Forms or EXISTENCE 
I. Present STATE OF THE PROBLEM: VARIOUS THEORIES 


AN at present no doubt feels rather embarrassed when he has 

to explain to himself what reality is. Our general knowledge 
of the world is marvellously progressing. We have come so far that 
every morning we open the paper with a bit of curiosity: Shall we 
to-day read of a new discovery? Is there some new invention on 
record? We scarcely have the time to adapt our method of think- 
ing to one great novelty when another is launched. It is the more 
painfully felt, therefore, that the position of man himself, in so 
many respects, does not seem to keep pace with the advances in this 
milieu of knowledge. With all our baggage of knowledge, we feel 
like subway-travellers, who, during the greater part of their journey, 
have no outlook upon the ground through which they are being 
moved. Thus we are seized with uncertainty just where we would 
most appreciate the possibility of securely orienting ourselves. To 
give account of man’s position in the universe, or of the character of 
the universe in its relation to man, is a task for philosophy. But 
philosophy scarcely can be said to accomplish such a task satisfac- 
torily. Not because it has no answer. It has too many, and so in 
the mind of those who listen to philosophers (if listeners there are) 
doubt is the result. We still seem to hear the complaint against 
Socrates repeated against the philosophers: You make all people un- 
certain, only awakening doubts in their minds, whereas you yourself 
do not make anything clear. 

The uncertainty I refer to attains a peculiar height when the 
question is put: What are all things at the bottom, or what is the 
ultimate essence in this world about which philosophy attempts to 
pass explanatory judgment? This state of things is the more irra- 
tional, as back of all the discrepancy of opinion there lies the hidden 
fact that reality in the main offers a homogeneous aspect to us who 
experience it. 


The theories proferred to explain reality may be described under 
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the following headings: (The list does not claim to be complete, but 
will probably serve our purpose.) 

1. Materialism.—tIn the foremost rank stands materialism as q 
theory attempting to give a monistic explanation of the ultimate 
character of the universe, whereby, from our view-point, it does not 
make any difference whether or not the core of matter is taken to be a 
substantial mass or force. 

In its modern form this theory maintains that mechanism rules 
throughout the world. Mind is only looked upon as something ae. 
companying the material processes. All is said regarding the reality 
of mind when we state that it is a function of the brain. But man 
knows that life contains more than what is accounted for in this the- 
ory. It is not difficult to show its insufficiency. 

First, it can be proved that the assumption of thus obtaining a 
monistic image of the world is delusive. Modern physicists acknowl- 
edge the presence in nature of a certain number of irreducible mag- 
nitudes. We have not yet been able to do away with the vacuum 
(or with the hypothetically alleged ether) ; electricity presents to us 
distinct magnitudes, being partly negative, partly positive; and not 
all manifestations of energy seem reducible to electricity. 

Still greater importance is to be ascribed to the argument that 
life and existence show organized systems of facts and features that 
defy every interpretation by means of pure mechanical units. Toa 
student of natural science it suffices here to point to the experience 
we have when we advance in the series of objects of research from the 
atom to the cell and from the cell to the processes in the living organ- 
ism as a whole. 

But apart from these objections, the following is apt to show the 
irrationality of the materialistic monism. Mind becomes reduced to 
some peculiar aspect of matter. Now matter is characterized by of- 
fering resistance to an approaching object, or, on proper occasions, 
by having its amount of energy compensated by physical motion. 
That is just what no mental agency is capable of. How can there 
then be any sense in asserting that mind is matter? The only atti- 
tude logically left to the materialistic monists is to argue that mind 
is nothing. But such an attitude is equal to giving no answer at all 
to those who ask what mind (or mental process) is. 

2. Idealism.—The great antagonistic theory to materialism is 
spiritualism, in history also known as the epistemological theory of 
idealism. The true essence of the universe the spiritualists take to 
be of a non-material character; reality manifests itself as grounded 
in mind of which matter is only some sort of secondary product. 
Somewhat deviating from the old method of approaching our 
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problem, the essence of reality has in certain philosophical circles 
been ascribed to the mental unity called personality. This undoubt- 
edly widens the range of elements to which the term ‘‘reality’’ could 
be applied. But as long as these philosophers also postulate that 
everything in the universe is derived from some kind of spirit, the 
difficulties inherent in the theory are the same as in all other forms 
of spiritualism. 

These difficulties are not small. In our existence, sentient and 
perceiving beings—whether they be ‘‘personalities’’ or not—are 
constantly affected by stimuli, originating from the outer world, a 
world outside the perceiving and sentient organisms. This is a real 
fact, and the reality of these groups of stimuli the idealists fail to 
account for. Kant has alluded to the fact in his famous word about 
the overwhelming impression of the objective universe. The ‘‘star- 
sown sky above us’’ bears just upon this argument. When looking 
up from the environment centered about our own earthly body and 
our own solitary mind, we find our eye captured by the sight of con- 
erete heavenly bodies, each of them giving witness that they are 
there and shall remain there in space, even when I, the contemplating 
personality, have passed away, just as they did when my ancestors 
envisaged them, and as the stars shall again do when my offspring 
gaze at them. 

But apart from these objections, the following shows the irra- 
tionality of spiritualistic monism. The spiritualists assume matter 
to be only a kind of slag of the mind. Bergson speaks of it as some 
sort of stiffened or frozen spirit, as a result of the giving out of the 
creative mental force. Such an argument takes us back to the time 
when philosophers excelled in producing mythological cosmogonies. 
It is not suitable to an age that draws some of its most precious edu- 
cational values from a progressive knowledge of the physical world. 
Matter, on the part of the spiritualists, is turned into some deterior- 
ated sort of mind. Whence does matter achieve such a property? 
Matter is characterized by offering resistance to an approaching ob- 
ject, or, on proper occasions, by having its amount of energy com- 
pensated by physical motion. That is just what we do not find in 
any mental unit. What sense is there then in saying that matter is 
mind? The only attitude logically left to the spiritualists is to argue 
that matter is nothing. But such an attitude is equal to giving no 
answer at all to those who ask what matter (or a physical object) is. 

3. Dualism.—It has become habitual to think of dualism with a 
certain contempt. But omitting here dualism as a theory in ethies 
or religion, one may doubt the justice of an attitude of scorn toward 
it. The setting up of two series of opposed realities in Descartes, 
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viz., thought and extended substance, afforded him an opportunity 
of carrying out some fertile analyses, and it is significant that, in 
spite of his monistic trend of thought, even Spinoza did not venture 
to eliminate the dual elements from his system; they reappear there 
as incompatible attributes to substance. 

That the universe presents two distinctly divided realms of real. 
ity is a theory adhered to by many thinkers who can not see how 
body and mind under any other conditions are able to interact. If 
this standpoint gives us no key to solve the reality-problem, the cause 
lies in a double fact: Dualism stresses too much the antagonism be. 
tween the two alleged elementary principles. This again has a con. 
nection with the more general fault, that the dualist assumes that the 
fundamental elements in the universe are only two instead of con- 
sidering them as many. 

4. New Realism.—A philosophical movement of recent date may 
seem, in due time, to offer a way out of this impasse—the philosophy 
of New Realism. The new realists are prone to assume the presence 
of a non-energetic side in the process which from its physical side ap- 
pears as brain currents. They emphasize the multiplicity of the 
universal order of things. We are not merely concerned with the 
realm of physics and with the different types of consciousness in the 
series of living beings. Reality includes also such data as logical 
principles, different forms of relation, ideal values, like justice and 
beauty. The universe contains a multitude of objects arranged on 
different levels, and out of the uniform masses a creative synthesis 
gives birth to new systems of integral entities. 

The spirit from which this movement has proceeded is favorable 
to a broader view of the world than we recognize in the three fore- 
going theories, but it suffers from methodological defects. They 
partly may be due to the circumstance that the movement originated 
as a theory of knowledge. In the make-up of the inventory of real- 
ity we miss a leading principle from which the elements in the uni- 
verse might be deduced. We do not accept ‘‘entities’’ save when 
their ultimate independent nature has been irrefutably demonstrated. 
So far, the new realism appears more an exhibition in the way of an 
enumeratio simplex of experienced conceptual units, among which 
several may be secondary products, implications having their ex- 
planation in the evolutionary and social conditions of man. 

5. Pragmatism.—As the fifth in the series of theories, pragmatism 
ought to be named. It may justly be said that since Kant wrote his 
criticism no bolder attempt has been made to elucidate the problem 
of methods and principles in the field of metaphysics. For the 
question we are considering, it is of importance to note that pragma- 
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tism started with a biological view of existence. Now life is a proc- 
ess, a constant stream of activities or happenings; accordingly, the 
pragmatists prefer the term ‘‘events’’ to the term ‘‘reality.’’ The 
section of life that is particularly the concern of the pragmatist phi- 
losophers is the one that displays itself in mental form, or which is 
in some way connected with consciousness. 

The great merit of this movement lies in the method applied. 
Conscious life is studied no more in its isolation, but as a product of 
interaction between the subject and its environment. In that way 
pragmatism has succeeded in dispelling many useless preconceptions 
still floating about in philosophical circles, and vindicated for exist- 
ence the character of a continuous system in which the higher forms 
fit well in the series of a never-broken chain of units. 

The so-called higher forms of intellectual and emotional life are 
conceived of as complicated functions of living organisms, which 
were compelled, by the force of circumstances, to adapt themselves to 
new conditions, trying by new means of conduct to master incompati- 
ble factors, thus acquiring new abilities of readjustments. In the 
power of overcoming difficulties and perplexities, man displays a 
creative faculty which causes us to credit him with intelligence. The 
power of reasoning, obtained in this way, then willingly applies it- 
self to tasks of a more theoretical kind. But intelligence has orig- 
inated from nature as an instrument in the progressive adaptation to 
occurring biological conditions. The emphasis laid on this particular 
viewpoint has resulted in the term ‘‘instrumentalism’’ being as well 
suited to signify this movement as the term ‘‘pragmatism,’’ under 
which it at first introduced itself. 

Logically nearly related to pragmatism is the so-called behavior- 
ism, though these two movements diverge considerably in the way 
they work out their special arguments. The subject-matter for a 
behavioristic psychologist is none other than to account for the ac- 
tivity of man, his behavior under the various conditions to which he 
is submitted. An adaptive process is unremittingly going on. The 
neural mechanism works in the form of reflexes. Such are progres- 
sively organized and give birth to an increasing number of novelties; 
at last that stage is reached at which the specific response is accom- 
panied by awareness. This is the natural history of what is com- 
monly called consciousness or mind. Henceforth, the subjective 
happenings which occur are called reflexive or intelligent actions. 

Behaviorism is the paradoxical attempt to rationalize the motor 
life in man. It constructs an evasive art of discussion by simply 
neglecting the total group of facts to which we refer when we treat 
consciousness as a form of interaction between certain agencies in 
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the living subject. More directly bearing upon the reality problem 
are the arguments advanced by the pragmatists. 

From our viewpoint, the judgment we will have to pass upon 
pragmatism is this: Though suggestive of a deep understanding of 
the nature of man, the theory is unfit by its method to furnish an 
appropriate theory like that for which we are looking. In a theory 
of the universe, the environment lays claim to a greater amount of 
independent value than is accorded to it by simply letting it figure as 
a condition of creative consciousness. Experience is the concept 
upon which all the pragmatic statements are grounded. That sounds 
well, but experience is not identical with reality, it only represents a 
section of it. 

Moreover a new problem looms up from the center of the prag- 
matic system. The creative intelligence which at a certain stage of 
biological evolution obtains an integral form, what is it? How are 
we to place it in the realm of reality? We may well know that mind 
is only a collective term for various distinct aspects of consciousness. 
We may, with the Freudians, be fully aware that psychical life in- 
cludes many more impulses and functions than those that are 
covered by consciousness in its fully developed form. But just what 
do these latter psychical incentives, these various forms of conscious- 
ness, include as their ultimate essence in the systems of the universe? 
Though the pragmatists do not claim to solve such questions, I can 
not see that their standpoint lends them a right understanding of 
even the nature of the whole problem. 

6. Psychological Reconstruction.—As a sixth hypothesis aiming 
at explaining the reality problem may be added the theory of psycho- 
logical reconstruction. It will give us the key to the solution, as I 
shall try to show further on in the course of this essay. 


II. Diverse Forms or CoNCEIVING THE TERM ‘‘REALITY’’ OR 
‘* EXISTENCE’’ 


Great confusion as to the true solution of our problem arises 
from the circumstance that the term ‘‘reality’’ or ‘‘existence,’’ has 
been subjected to so many different interpretations. In trying to 
elucidate the subject, we may start with a sentence that sounds like 
a truism. 

There never would be the question of reality if there were not 
beings to whom the nature of reality meant some special thing. J 
shall here pass over a conclusion involved in this assertion, viz., that 
the very ability of conceiving the subject of reality in any form in- 
cludes the existence of a certain kind of reality, presupposes the 
existence of a real conceptual faculty. What should here be noted 
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is the fact that whatever individual—man or animal—has the faint- 
est idea of a fixed order of things possesses such idea in virtue of a 
certain conceptual mechanism; and, further, it is to be emphasized 
that the kind of reality he conceives of is qualified by the interaction 
between his perceptual organs and the real x sought for. This was 
already understood by the ancients. Heraclitus about 500 B.c. ex- 
pounds the thought by saying: ‘‘If all things turned into smoke, we 
would have to distinguish them by the nose’’—a statement that log- 
ically remains unchanged when converted into the sentence, ‘‘If 
smell were our only sense, all things would be for us varieties of 
smoke (or gases).”’ 

Thus existential judgments or assertions regarding reality have 
obtained their specific character from the various perceptual organs 
at work. So far reality to the special individual may mean very 
different things. To the savages their gods are as real as their hu- 
man neighbors, to the little girl her doll is a ‘‘genuine’’ object, even 
a modern man when discussing figures in a work of fiction, such as 
Nora in the Doll’s House, or Hamlet in Shakespeare, is prone to 
attach to these figures a certain kind of reality. 

But allowing for all this, one restriction immediately imposes it- 
self on our minds. The attribute of reality, in cases like those men- 
tioned above, is only accorded provisionally or by way of some mis- 
apprehension. In our consciousness, when it works on normative 
lines, we accept as essentially real only such matters as have been 
subjected to a certain control. The true quality of the spirits among 
the savages, of the dolls of the children, of the figures in a work of 
fiction, is just this, that they fall short of reality; the predicate 
existing is not properly attached to them. All real existence is sub- 
jected to the rule of a consistent verification. 

The standard underlying this control is the following: The mat- 
ter must hold good when put to the test of regular experience. By 
that term is meant happenings that occur to normally fitted sentient 
and reasoning beings of the same general stock as the subject whose 
judgment is examined. The experience here referred to is not a 
detached psychical happening but a fixed type; it must be able to 
stand the test of coherence; by this sort of test is meant that the ob- 
ject, without contradiction, fits into the series of things that happen 
to us and that yield to our life its concrete character, its effective 
conditions. 

The current conception of reality is based on this foundation of 
a general standard of control; and for very good reasons. In fact, 
if it be the concern of man in any field of mental life to have a clear 
notion of things, it is here. His physical prosperity, his spiritual 
advancement, essentially depend on a sound estimate of reality. 
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A peculiar interest is attached to the question whether human 
speech gives him a reliable support in the discriminations that are 
claimed for the sake of sound logic in this matter. This scarcely can 
be said. There is here every reason for being careful. Language 
must help our thinking, but should not command our thought. The 
object we try to understand must not assimilate from the language 
such elements as were not in the object itself. True, nothing would 
be stated as existent if there were not conscious beings making such 
statements, and occasionally announcing them. But this circum. 
stance ought not to mislead us into letting any element from the 
linguistic instrument slip into the object as an integral component of 
it; reality as a concept should not be colored by the fact that it is 
brought to knowledge by way of speaking subjects. 

Our task is to make clear what is meant when we apply the term 
is,’’ in its different forms, to an object in order to stamp it as be- 
longing to the realm of reality. We may shortly state that the 
ease is there whenever the object presents itself as something to be 
reckoned with in the order of the events in our organized world of 
experience or in the series of things in a universe once for all estab- 
lished. 

The psychology of language shows us that the use of human 
speech exhibits two main functions: a responsive and a combining 
or associative function, a distinction corresponding to that in Herman 
Paul’s Principien der Sprachgeschichte between the interjectional or 
insular and the syntactical form, the first having developed out of 
the gesture language. It is in the field of the responsive activity of 
languages that we are to look for symbols bearing upon reality. 
Under the responsive sphere of speech are to be subsumed the cases 
where words directly signify how the impressions gathered in the 
course of life are transferred into verbal forms. The symbols here 
used are emotional and intellectual indicators of experiences in a 
sentient subject. All this changes, when we turn to the other, the 
associative function of language. The use of associative or combin- 
ing elements in language carries us to a field of thought where the 
character of reality is no longer warranted. Speculations like those 
expounded in the Platonic doctrine of ideas are only made possible 
by this secondary function of language; there the assertions are not 
any more backed by immediate experience, acquired under normal 
conditions. The effect is that such reality systems are constructions 
without connection with the concept of reality, once for all fixed by 
those who have stamped the term for the use of man. 

If we now take a survey of the use which language makes of the 
expressions ‘‘existence’’ or ‘‘reality,’’ we shall be struck by the 
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multitude of various applications; for example: there is a god; or 
(as the atheist says) there is none; ghosts do not exist; life is a spe- 
cial form of reality; steel is hard; he is a faithful friend. Jesus is 
the name of the founder of Christianity; dreams are indicative of 
the hidden life of an individual; Germany is a republic; this is a 
cold day; he is hungry; water is a compound of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; ‘‘truth’’ is a noun; ‘‘is’’ is a verb. 

In one way or another all these statements serve to express the 
relation of a certain object, thing, or state of affairs to the cir- 
cumstances or facts that surround us and that provide us with the 
conditions under which we have to live, or which we have accepted 
as points of reference when reproducing in thoughts what we know. 
Among the multiple applications we may single out the cases that 
are covered by a responsive function of language, the signification 
then being adequate to what is meant when we raise the philosophical 
problem of reality. That causes us to discard such cases which 
simply state a product of our thought, always busy in its organizing 
work. As ultimate cases of assumed reality we then retain asser- 
tions bearing on facts or objects in the physical and mental realm. 
It is a reality that there are suns and planets, seas and continents, 
electro-magnetic currents. And it is equally a reality that a mother 
feels happy about her child, and that a hungry dog feels a sting of 
pain. 

Nature and consciousness are the two exponents of existential 
values. Accordingly, we ought to distinguish between what one may 
eall an ontological kind and a historical kind of reality. 

Our reflective life further causes us to extend the application of 
the attribute ‘‘real’’ or ‘‘existing’’ also to such objects as may not be 
substantialized at a given time, but are otherwise warranted. Real- 
ity has a static and a dynamic value. In natural science dynamic re- 
ality takes the form of laws, and the laws stand for realities. It is, 
for instance, implied in the conditions of things that action and re- 
action are equal, not only in this or that actual case, but constantly ; 
that a motion follows the path of least resistance, and the like. 

To sum up the foregoing: We say of something that it exists, or 
we use the term ‘‘reality’’ in referring to two main types of objects, 
the one type signified by the attribute ‘‘ontological,’’ the other by 
the attribute ‘‘historical.’? The topic we examine here is, however, 
Suggestive of further analysis. 

The logical contents of our concept are not identical in either 
case. Reality, as we commonly conceive the word, is about one de- 
gree more substantialized in ontological matters than in historical 
instances. With regard to historical experience, we are, as we al- 
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ready said, occasionally obliged to make use of a method of correction 
that does not apply to ontological items. When a man upon looking 
at a stick sees it double and takes it to be two, the experience is some. 
thing real inasmuch as the two images in fact are realized in his cop. 
sciousness. They are there as psychical exponents of his impression, 
The range of historical reality, so far, extends to delusions as well as 
to what proves to be true. Thus to the realms of facts embodied in 
the mass of positive occurrences, belong all experiences, all indi. 
vidual or social happenings to conscious beings; but for practical 
reasons we here draw a line of division. Our attitude toward ex. 
periences like optical delusions we express through assigning to these 
images only a subjective existence. From this viewpoint, we may 
state that the universal order of things shows a double series of real- 
ities, one series, the system A, consisting of changeless constants, the 
other, the system B, referring to variables. An experience, when it 
is a function of a magnitude within the system B, represents in our 
judgment a reality of the second degree. The difference here estab- 
lished lies in the possibility of incompleteness of a perceptual opera- 
tion or in the anomaly of the acting perceptual organ. 

This distinction, practised by us tacitly in every-day life, reveals 
the general belief in man that there exists a criterion of fundamental 
importance for all instances of reality in the full sense of the term. 
It is essential to reality that it should enforce itself on all who come 
in touch with it; it has a universal character of evidence, regardless 
of the individual capacity of the sentient witness. Pure examples of 
reality are found in nature; other instances are given in such ex- 
periences of conscious beings, in which the sentient individual does 
not deviate from the average norm characteristic of his type. The 
ambiguity to which I allude here we shall examine more at length in 
the following passage. 


Ill. Tue Great FALLACY IN THE CURRENT CONCEPTION OF 
Our ProBLeEM 


In the discussion of our problem we frequently encounter a rather 
widespread fallacy. The logical unity of reality is confounded with 
a substantial one. Logically one justly assumes for reality an 
identical concept. Reality is there, and only is there, when the 
underlying object holds good in its kind, whatever be its relations, 
and by whomsoever it is controlled. This rule applies to historical 
realities as well as to ontological realities. Reality is all the way 
through marked by its self-subsistent character; even what we call 
subjective reality is distinguished by this empirical quality. 

But now this cognitive aspect of sameness in the concept has 
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falsely been applied to the structural contents of the real objects, its 
subject-matter, and thus has caused erroneous statements. Such a 
fallacious way of reasoning is, for instance, represented in the so- 
called immanent philosophy, a modern form of the old idealism, 
especially strongly advocated by E. Mach. All manifestations of 
existence are looked upon as nothing but varieties of consciousness. 
Mach considers the ‘‘elements of sensation’’ as the only given data. 
Philosophers of this group fail to give any causal explanation of the 
sensory events, that to them represent the ultimate elements in the 
universe. It is no way out of the dilemma simply to ignore the real- 
ity of those stimuli, which under certain conditions—when affecting a 
nerve-system—call forth sensory reactions, accompanied by further 
conscious processes. 

A second form of this fallacious reduction of reality to one single 
type carries us away from idealistic metaphysics to a theory that 
tries to do more justice to the realm of external objects. The ad- 
herents of this theory justly observe that the senses, when producing 
in normally equipped conscious beings the same type of object-im- 
pressions, must resort to certain agencies of objectively the same 
structure. But their method of dealing with the senses for the sake 
of reference suffers from a typical error. Man unconsciously has 
acquired the habit of applying the attribute ‘‘existing’’ or ‘‘real,’’ 
not to the objects of our total sensuous area, but to the objects of a 
limited circle of sense-experiences, preferably to vision and to the 
impressions of touch and weight. The reduction I here allude to may 
even be carried out still further, vision being mostly regarded as 
indicative of reality only when the optical effect is sanctioned by 
real or possible touch. Moreover, the reality based on experience by 
these senses, according to a general method of conception, does not 
cover the whole field of touch and vision, the spatial properties be- 
ing mostly considered as merely of an incidental or accessory char- 
acter and not as substantially inherent in the object of experience. 
In short, true reality is preferably or exclusively looked upon as 
limited to what you can touch or feel the weight of. 

It is not difficult to discern the psychological reason for this 
selective attitude in our estimation of the world. Man is nearest to 
himself, not only in his cravings and in his moral aspirations, but 
also certainly in his sensory contrivances. His natural condition in- 
cessantly causes his attention to revolve around a special object, 
namely, his own body. The reality of his body is the first chapter 
of learning in his textbook of life. Now the existence of his body is 
constantly brought home to him by just the two types of sensation 
here mentioned ; he feels the pressure and touch of objects with which 
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he comes in contact; he has the vision of parts of his body and of the 
things that by their approach or removal provide the varied condi- 
tions for his inward feelings and thoughts. His activity and his 
self-conception attain their natural limitation by these visible and 
weighing objects. Thus the concept of solids acquires a central posi- 
tion in his valuation of existence. This is the genetic scheme of re- 
ality as it presents itself to primitive consciousness. 

Not only the man in the street takes this view of our topic, but 
the same way of judging has also to a great extent been contagious 
among philosophically-meditating men, who tacitly take it for 
granted that objectivity is limited to things you can touch or eatch 
with the sight of your eye. Such things as do not come in contact 
with the skin or offer a concrete stimulus to your retina are taken to 
be ‘‘stuff as dreams are made of’’; at the utmost, a Kant may credit 
them partly as ‘‘Formen der Anschauung,’’ with some vague reality 
in our subjective organism. 


IV. Arraempet to Finp Aa TRUE SOLUTION 


How then are we to solve our problem? Is there finally any such 
thing as reality, and if so, what method are we to use to bring its 
character to light ? 

There certainly is such a thing. We are entitled to state that the 
universe is something else than a void_nullity, or nothingness. The 
objective character of existence is proved by the very fact that we 
work, suffer, think, ask, and debate problems, as now, for instance, 
the problem of reality. 

Of course, it must be avowed that reality draws its special char- 
acter from its relation to those who establish its form. The reality we 
establish is always a reality of such a kind as manifests itself to a 
special type of being, capable of conceiving it. And, of course, the 
abstract possibility must be admitted that reality would have an- 
other aspect to beings with a mentality different from that in man; 
it no doubt to a certain degree appears differently to animals than 
to us. But to grant this, I do not think is of great consequence. 
The physical homogeneity of the world is demonstrated by every new 
message reaching our earth by falling meteorites or by the means of 
spectral analysis. And the universal validity of our cognitive 
achievements is confirmed by the fact that our mental endeavors, step 
by step, bring the world under our command. 

What, then, are the means for stating where reality appears— 
reality taken here in the so-called ontological sense? There is only 
one road to follow, the same as has served all exact research work, 
the road of experience. It has already been noted that the very 
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faculty of experience implies the necessity of according reality to 
psychical activities as well as to the objects underlying the ontolog- 
ical facts. The situation suggests to us the assumption of a certain 
intermediary stratum, a middle field between psychical and non- 
psychical ; only so we seem able to explain such things as the Weber- 
ian threshold value, and the mechanism of memory. But it is first 
by experience that we attain such a surmise, and experience is a 
function of consciousness. 

The elementary working form of consciousness, moreover, is sensa- 
tion. And our answer to the question how conception of reality is 
acquired becomes this: We are confronted with a multiple product of 
sensation, amplified through the logical activity of the life of thought. 

Now the following syllogism seems near at hand when we apply 
the sensory activity to the ontological object. Every effect must, ac- 
cording to the law of causality, be referred to some object condi- 
tioning it. But effect in a physiological mechanism is an effect in 
a physical sense. This statement introduces as an explanatory ele- 
ment the category of energy. And thus the assumption is brought 
near to us that energy is the key underlying all reality, as reality 
presents itself to conscious beings. Such a conclusion has also been 
drawn with great emphasis. Ostwald, the great philosophical sci- 
entist in Germany, takes this standpoint, and it has been further 
developed in the very remarkable studies of the Danish psychologist, 
Edward Lehmann. Ostwald formulates his mechanistic view in the 
following way: Alles was wir von der Aussenwelt wissen, konnen wir 
in der Gestalt van Aussagen iiber vorhandene Energie darstellen. 

The standpoint fits very well the widely spread concept of reality 
as something you catch by coming in bodily contact with it—what 
we may call touch and vision reality. 

What information do we get from experience regarding this 
point? We may here keep to the two senses commonly put in re- 
lief by the construction of reality, touch and vision. Our examina- 
tion of this question will, as we hope, put us on the track of the right 
solution of our main problem. 

If we analyze the sense of vision, we find that it conveys to us two 
distinct kinds of impression. When looking out of my window I see 
green, and at the same time I see something else; I see where this 
green is located, it is down to my left. My retina is endowed with a 
Space-sense, just as it is endowed with a color-sense. 

With regard to the nature of the so-called space-sense, there 
ought not to be any doubt after Hering has expounded his nativistic 
theory.1 We have acquired this elementary faculty by the same 

1I may here refer to the short account I have given of this theory in the 


experimental study in Zeitschr. f. Psychologie, Bd. 49 (1908). ‘‘Ueber den 
Maszstab beim Tiefenschen in Doppelbildern, Bathoskopische Untersuchungen.’ 
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process of adaptation to the conditions of life as the other sensory 
faculties which we possess from birth and only have to develop by 
accumulated experiences. Thus I conceive an object as located down 
at the left, differing from a position upwards to the right, just as I 
distinguish the color of this green plane in its diversity from another 
red plane. 

Similar statements we may apply to the sense of touch. Con- 
comitant with the sensation of graduated intensity of touch we ex- 
perience the local character of an object, placing it to the right or to 
the left, up or down. 

What conclusion can we draw from this? A very important one, 
I think. The sense-psychology teaches us a lesson in metaphysics, 
A current mechanistic theory reduces the external world, the system 
of reality, to nothing but different forms and proportions of energy. 
But such a theory does not work. The different quota of energy 
underlying the effects of optical or cutaneous stimuli are the causes 
explaining why we have the experience of red or blue, heavy or light; 
but no energetic variable lies behind the process of distinction be- 
tween up and down, to the right and to the left. 

Thus energy does not serve as a universal explanatory factor 
when we inquire into the character of reality. The sense-life defies 
the mechanistic theory of the world. Guided by the law of causality 
we are to seek another objective basis for our sensory experience. 
And what other basis should there be than the existence of objective 
space? 

Co-equal with energy, or with the energetic process of matter, the 
world must therefore be said to contain, as an integral form of real- 
ity, space also, a cosmophysie unit, correlative to the spatial values 
which we experience as living beings. 

When once the breach is made in the strong wall that the mecha- 
nistic theory has constructed, we are induced to seek other ultimate 
units which possibly may be contained in the whole of the universe. 
Two such units seem quite naturally to present themselves to our 
minds, motion and duration or time. What we experience on per- 
ceiving a moving body is empirically quite different from an associ- 
ative process between codrdinated points picked up in a state of 
rest. Still more evident seems to me the elementary character of 
time- or duration-experiences. A constant element in our behavior- 
ist attitude is a consciousness of our working upon a line of continu- 
ous existence. Whenever I draw a breath, my whole personality is 
dominated by the impression that it is to be followed by the next 
breath, and soon. And the certainty with which I experience simul- 
taneity or succession in sensory events is no less than that with which 
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I give local impressions their distinctive spatial marks. My actions, 
my cravings, are colored by the unshaken impression that reality in 
my own personal world and in the environmental world is something 
in which time or duration is a great coefficient. 

The result obtained by the above psychological reconstruction is 
suggestive of further statements. In the general discussion of the 
reality problem, it will be noted that the point is much emphasized, 
how are we to estimate consciousness, whether as an independent 
value or only as an aspect of the all-embracing physical realm? The 
standpoint taken in this study has already been announced. Reality 
we have defined as including two chief parts; besides an ontological 
form we also recognized a historical form of reality. 

The integrity of space as underlying certain sense-experiences 
must overthrow the prejudice that conscious processes should be 
excluded from reality except when classified under the category of 
energy. We certainly would be wrong in conceiving of conscious 
life as an independent system of energy. There is a functional unity 
of the psychical and the physiological, whereby the element of 
energy is—as always—a physical magnitude. These are the true 
tenets of all justly comprehended psychophysics. But that does not 
compel us to give up for consciousness every claim to a reality of its 
own. The confusion concerning this matter seems due to the fact 
that we are induced to overstrain the expressions and crystallize the 
terms used in our dealing with the problem. The terms ‘‘conscious- 
ness,’’ ‘‘psyche,’’ ‘‘mind,’’ are not fitted for clearing up the ques- 
tion of the elementary forms of reality. What we know, through 
experience, are special manifestations of a continuously-shaped life, 
which is qualitatively different from the purely biological functions, 
and to which we assign, for descriptive purposes, the name ‘‘con- 
sciousness.’ The great richness and variety of this conscious life 
partly mirrors, partly represents, the richness and variety of the 
reality of the universe. And we who strive to get a notion of this 
reality are by our experience driven to the following conclusion: 
Reality is not justly explained by a monistie philosophy. The world 
in its ontological and in its historical aspects must be conceived of 
in a pluralistic way. 


ANATHON AALL. 
UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, Norway. 
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THE OBSCURANTISM OF SCIENCE 


_— now famous apothegm that reason is the faculty of finding 

excuses for doing what we want to do is the empirical general. 
ization of a shrewd observer. Like all clever statements it commands 
general assent and at the same time leaves a vague feeling that it is 
a half truth. Perhaps the mind resents the implication that it is not 
quite honest with itself—that if the statement is true the very in- 
telligence which makes or accepts it is not to be depended upon in a 
crisis. The intelligence tells us that intelligence is to be bought and 
suggests the cynical political maxim that ‘‘every man has his price.”’ 
The statement, in fact, creates an emotional milieu, in which it is next 
to impossible to render a true estimate of the soundness of the con- 
tention. 

The great advantage of a technical vocabulary is that in its use 
we avoid to a large degree the incalculable emotional connotation of 
the common words. It may be worth while to state in a more abstract 
form what seems to be the essential truth in this tantalizing maxim 
of popular philosophy. The essential truth seems to be that there 
is a subtle, but persistent, tendency for intellectual classifications to 
crystallize in the form of a highly artificial reconstruction of reality. 

This radical fault of all intellectual processes lies at the root of 
many of our failures in practical life. The failure can be traced to 
an over-simplification of the situation, which calls for action rather 
than to insufficient analysis in the ordinary sense. There are, in 
fact, two fertile sources of error—careless or hasty thinking and too 
much thinking. The innumerable fallacies of which logic treats 
come under the first of these sources. The more obscure and there- 
fore more pernicious fallacies, traceable to too much thinking, are 
seldom clearly distinguished. Indeed, the very suggestion that one 
can be in error as a result of too much thinking will be treated as a 
patent absurdity—a paradox. Paradox though it is, it may be de- 
fended in more than one way. 

Science adds immeasurably to our comfort, not only in the obvious 
and much heralded way of furnishing us electric lights and a mail 
service, but in the subtle and pervasive way of holding a magic veil 
between us and the terrifying chaos of experience. Looking through 
this veil the threatening outlines of rugged individuality are softened 
and merged into the familiar picture of practical life. The stark 
forms of ultimate experience are seen clothed and in their right 
mind. If a solitary man met a solitary death the experience would 
be indescribably painful. Science protects us by telling us that all 
men are mortal and that my disease is pneumonia or typhoid fever. 
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It obscures the baffling details of experience. <A physician, for in- 
stance, who is able to attribute death to pneumonia is able to cover 
up his ignorance of specific causes and therefore to relapse into the 
familiar world of his intellectual classifications from which he was 
momentarily thrust by the necessity of individual diagnosis. In a 
thousand ways science brings us the comfort of simplification amid 
the perplexing details of crass experience. We must, however, pay 
a price for this simplification—the price of finding our minds ban- 
ished from the throbbing world of living experience into a world of 
static forms and desiccated categories. 

In the recent unseemly confusion of voices over the question of 
Darwinism in the schools one catches again the word ‘‘obscurantism.’’ 
This particular ‘‘ism’’ is not new. It has repeatedly appeared in 
the history of thought as a more or less conscious protest against the 
alleged sufficiency of knowledge. The word has an ugly connotation 
implying that an obscurantist is moved by a will to lie or by some 
malevolent hatred of the truth. In this sense it is used as an epithet 
to cast scorn and discredit upon any dogma other than one’s own. 

In the title of this paper I am not trying to suggest that scientists 
are maliciously attempting to obscure the truth. I do not even sup- 
pose that the ‘‘fundamentalists’’ within the church are making any 
such an attempt. What I do wish to suggest is that the systematic 
application of any scientific category to all phases of experience leads 
inevitably to a kind of myopia which obscures and distorts some part 
or even all of the picture. This is a kind of scientific monism which 
is willing to say of the world ‘‘it is simply this’’ or ‘‘simply that.’’ 
In another generation it turns out to be ‘‘simply something else’’ or 
rather ‘‘complexly everything else.’’ In addition I wish to suggest 
that this limitation of science is inherent in the nature of knowledge. 

If we step back into the comparative peace and quiet of seven- 
teenth-century England to study the logical theory of Thomas Hobbes 
we find a situation so parallel to our own that it is as if it had been 
placed there as ‘‘a mirror held up to nature’’ by some miraculous 
power. Hobbes proposed a naturalistic basis for ethics and politics 
which was without a rival until in our own generation Darwinism 
began to be applied so universally to the fields of human relation. 

There were two major influences upon the philosophy of Hobbes. 
The first of these was the astonishing advance made by the science of 
physies in his day. The contemporary metaphysical speculation left 
no impression upon him, because it was thinking the world in the 
outworn categories of a previous age of enlightenment. A new age 
had come and with it new duties for philosophy. Matter and motion 
were the words upon everybody’s tongue. Hobbes undertook the 
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task of rethinking the world in terms of matter and motion. The 
second great influence upon his thought was his immediate contagt 
with war. His philosophical works were planned to consider in 
order physical nature, human nature, and society. In peace it 
might very well have been that Hobbes would have been at his best 
in the first or the second part of his project. In war he reached his 
fullest and best expression only in his social philosophy. His atten. 
tion was centered upon the problems of human relation and espe. 
cially upon the human relations of a civil government. As by an 
act of prevision he undertook to apply the current categories of 
physics to a phase of human experience as remote as possible from 
that in which they had originated. This act revealed with extra- 
ordinary clearness the logical character of scientific thinking. If 
any one thing can be said to have determined the epistemological na- 
ture of philosophical inquiry during the next two hundred years, this 
combination of circumstances which led Hobbes to think about human 
relations in terms of matter and motion is that one thing. 

In our interest in what Hobbes said about human relation we are 
likely to forget that he began to grapple with the problem of the 
logical implications of what he said about those relations. In Chap- 
ter IV of the Leviathan he writes, ‘‘For true and false are attributes 
of speech, not of things.’’ In the following pages he returns again 
and again to the attempt to draw a distinction between true and 
false. In Chapter VII we read, ‘‘No discourse whatsoever can end 
in absolute knowledge of fact, past or to come. For, as for knowl- 
edge of fact, it is originally sense; and ever after memory.’’ And 
again, ‘‘For seeing that after the destruction of all other things I 
suppose man still remaining and namely that he thinks, imagines and 
remembers, there can be nothing for him to think of but what is past; 
nay, if we do but observe diligently what it is we do when we con- 
sider and reason, we shall find, that though all things be still remain- 
ing in the world, yet we compute nothing but our own phantasms”’ 
(First Grounds of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 92, M. ed.). 

Here, without going beyond Hobbes himself we have a clear 
statement of the major issue of subsequent philosophy for two cen- 
turies. Here is a radical idealism sprung from the realistic seed in 
a single generation. A brave ambition to derive knowledge immedi- 
ately and certainly from matter and motion yields the conclusion that 
knowledge is a created form imposed upon reality by some quasi- 
creative or voluntary agent. Knowledge is a construction; truth is 
consistency ; and the familiar world of matter and motion recedes 
into the unknown and unknowable. This conclusion is even more 
sharply emphasized by the account Hobbes gives of the sanction of 
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human conduct. The first law of nature is love of power and all 
others are derived from it. Enlightened self-interest is the origin of 
civil life with its compensations and of knowledge with its distine- 
tions. ‘‘The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems is 
for the construction of problems; and lastly, the scope of all specula- 
tion is the performance of some action, or thing to be done”’ (Vol. I, 
p. 7). 

At this point it begins to appear that this champion of the scien- 
tific method in modern philosophy is really making common cause 
with the anti-intellectualism of Duns Scotus and Occam. Knowledge 
is not the stronger reason, but the reason of the stronger. No mark 
can be found to distinguish knowledge from opinion either on the 
hypothesis of realism or on the hypothesis of voluntarism. Hobbes 
alternates between these two theories. At one time knowledge is 
representative and at another time it is selective. 

Modern science, conscious of its own procedure, is voluntaristic or 
selective while popular science is representative. Thus the total 
situation for science in the modern world is closely analogous to the 
theory of knowledge in the philosophy of Hobbes. The layman, even 
the fairly well informed layman, is likely to dwell in that ‘‘no man’s 
land’’ where parts of science are seen to be voluntaristic and the re- 
mainder supposed to be representative. This is the stage setting for 
sensational obscurantist movements like the ‘‘fundamentalist’’ fever 
at the present time. If the fundamentalist could fully appreciate 
the scientist’s method, he would be entirely reconciled to any doctrine 
which science might announce; but as the matter now stands he ap- 
prehends this, if at all, only in a fragmentary way and retains the 
broad assumptions of the theory of representative knowledge. 

If facts were dependable and identical units equally in the pos- 
session of all honest men there would be no dispute and no room for 
uncertainty or mere opinion. But if facts were, as I suppose they 
are, constructions subordinate to, and created by, a voluntaristic or 
quasi-voluntaristic energy, there would be a perpetual dispute and 
no certainty of absolute knowledge. Hobbes alternated in his loyalty 
to these opposite and mutually exclusive principles, and in this he 
furnishes a perfect embodiment of the predicament in which modern 
science finds itself in the face of popular misunderstanding. I sup- 
pose that there can be very little question as to which of these prin- 
ciples is at the heart of scientific method. Scientists themselves are 
the first to point out the hypothetical nature of their deductions; but 
science has not only to be created and expressed, it has also to be 
understood and assimilated. 

It is in the assimilation that science gets the realistic interpreta- 
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tion. It is supposed to declare the facts to be thus and so without 
condition. And if people with other phases of experience in mind 
challenge the ‘‘truth’’ of the scientific account there are two obvious 
ways for science to respond. First, it may explain its hypothetical 
character and disclaim any metaphysical aspirations; or, it may 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney. It seems perversely disposed to do 
the latter. The older sciences are more wary of this trap, and be- 
cause they are more wary, they are less misunderstood. For instance, 
if I count the persons before me in a room and one of them declares 
that in counting I have artificially simplified reality, I admit it at 
once and proceed to do something with the results. But if I am of 
the newer mode and attach a so-called index number or I. Q. symbol 
to each of the persons, I respond to the same challenge in a radically 
different way. I tell the objector that he is an ignoramus, an obscur. 
antist and a fool. If I am a sociologist I tell him with great solem- 
nity that I have studied this matter long and faithfully and that I 
am therefore in a position to know. If I am an educational psychol- 
ogist I demand a reform of the school system and the whole system of 
government which will bring it into conformity with my distribution 
of instances. If I am a eugenist I suspect that the objector is in fa- 
vor of the rule of the worst. If I am a behaviorist of a sort I make 
ominous remarks about ‘‘defense reaction,’’ et cetera. 

The eagerness of science to simplify this very complex thing which 
we call experience and thus to make it manageable has constantly to 
reckon with another motive which drives men to tear away the mask 
of simplicity in order that they may look upon the terrifying com- 
plexity of life. The desire to see the wholeness and the holiness of 
life can not be satisfied with the categories of science. Call the sec- 
ond motive mystical, obscurantist, metaphysical, or what you will, it 
remains an ineradicable human passion. Between the desire to 
simplify the complex and the desire to see the world in its wholeness 
there is no necessary conflict. Science is not to be rejected because 
it works with an artificially simplified universe. But it should say 
more often and more emphatically that for certain purposes it is 
treating the world as if it were thus and so. If it will then take the 
pains to tell what its purposes are, popular obscurantism will not 
thrive. But whenever science announces or is supposed to announce 
its ipse dixit that man is simply matter and motion, its own obscur- 
antism will beget a still more vicious obscurantism among those who 
do not understand the method or accept the purposes of science. 


H. G. TOWNSEND. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Things and Ideals. Essays in Functional Philosophy. M. C. Orro. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1924. xii-+ 320. 

One who sat down of an afternoon to begin reading this book as 
a debt owed to a friend found himself intrigued by its style into read- 
ing on and on to the end without rising. Seldom are words assem- 
bled on white paper in more transparent array, seldom before have 
we had the impression of reading not words but thoughts. The book 
is well made, of clear good type on buff-white paper, attractively 
bound. It is a book such as gives the impression of sincere work- 
manship done with respect both for the reader and for the author’s 
manuscript. 

Upon a second reading the secret comes out: the author is con- 
vineed that philosophy has to do only with ideals that are the genuine 
possibilities of actual events, and not with substances or entities that 
lie beyond the farthest reaches of experience. The philosopher is 
simply a ‘‘long-range idealist’’ with mind stretched ‘‘to catch a 
glimpse of the Great Society to come, where sanctity of life, beauty 
of surroundings and creative opportunity shall be a general fact.’’ 
The belief that man has a Friend behind phenomena and the hope 
of joyful living in another world are manifestations in this year of 
grace, 1925, of a herd instinct that is older than history. The ideals 
that count are the social possibilities of actual facts. ‘‘ Whatever 
else the record discloses it is clear that the young Nazarene who 
taught for a brief but glorious season in Palestine regarded it as his 
mission to arouse mankind to the possibilities of a more abundant life 
on earth.’’ 

‘Nothing can defeat man but man himself.’’ 

‘‘Real defeat will overtake humanity only in so far as men them- 
selves, forgetting that they are comrades in doom and agents of each 
other’s woe or weal, go down the years estranged from the one friend 
they have—each other.’’ 

The author has a strong conviction that something is wrong with 
the world’s present ideals and a clear idea of the method, yes, and 
also the goal, of this reconstruction. ‘‘The choice before us is clear: 
a new idealism or ruin. . . . Our present philosophy of life is lead- 
ing us to destruction.’’ ‘‘We live in a time which places property 
above all other considerations.’’ We witness ‘‘the damnation of the 
many without remedy, the election of the few to favor, and the help- 
lessness of all to change the decree.’’ ‘‘By many emancipated souls 
progress is regarded as illusory.’’ Even the evolutionary doctrine 
of the survival of those who can is taken to mean the survival of 
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those who should. This is idealism just as truly as the dream of 
social reformers, an idealism that aims at things to be possessed. Ity 
defect is its stupid short-sightedness. The possessive ideal of Ac. 
quisitive Society must be surrendered to the service ideal of Func. 
tional Society in which emphasis will fall not on what men possess, 
but on what they can make, create, or achieve. The one need of life 
that in some imperfect and precarious fashion private property other 
than personal possessions satisfies is the need of security, and ‘‘ almost 
the gravest indictment of our civilization is that the mass of mankind 
are without it.’’ (Quoted from R. H. Tawney.) 

The popular sentimentalism, right for right’s sake, however nobly 
conceived, actually functions to sanctify almost any aggregation of 
power and success that our acquisitive society produces. It was the 
sanction appealed to by Treitschke and Bernhardi and Wilhelm II 
in Germany. It is, in fact, a check made out to bearer with the 
amount to be filled in by him. We profoundly need a conception of 
right that, instead of avoiding entanglement with the issues of life, 
finds its meaning and realization in and through them. 

Another aspect of the moral philosophy of acquisitive society is 
the doctrine that might makes right, and this means not only that 
strong men rightly conquer the weak, but also that the strong impulse 
and desire of the moment is its own excuse for being dominant. In 
the chapter on ‘‘Right by Agreement’’ the central question of the 
serious thought of the day is clearly raised, the question how judg- 
ments of value can have reference to genuine features of reality. 
The naturalistic and the moral outlooks on life seem inconsistent with 
each other. Some hold that morality is intrinsically supernatural; 
others that Nature is lord of all and morality a tissue of sentimental- 
ity ; others, that morality and nature are partial aspects of a whole in 
which their apparent antagonism is overcome. All of these views 
assume that the moral life demands conformity with a preéxisting 
standard. Contrary to this assumption, our author holds that the 
moral order is dependent upon a previously existing moral life. 
Morality is the instrument for achieving a chosen maximum of satis- 
fied wants out of a given welter of conflicting desires. And this does 
not mean that the moral life is necessarily self-centered. The Self 
is the integration of organism and environment. 

In a day when men are preparing their souls for a criminal suit 
at law in which a high-school teacher of biology is charged with teach- 
ing the doctrine of evolution, Dr. Otto’s chapters on ‘‘Science and 
the Higher Life’’ ought to be widely read. For he believes in the 
higher life as strongly as he believes in science, and he does not be- 
lieve the two teach necessarily incommensurable views of life and 
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the world. No incommensurability constitutes an adequate apology 
for contradictions. Assuming that both, each in its own way, are 
seeking one and the same goal, namely, the richest and completest pos- 
sible life for man, it does not follow in the least that logical discrep- 
ancies in intellectual or creedal matters are to be or can be honestly 
condoned or tolerated. The kernel of the scientific world-view is 
mechanism, a view interpreting certain selected elements and aspects 
of things. Otto holds that that world-view is an instrument of life 
involving ‘‘the moral attributes’’ of ‘‘loyalty to fact, insistence upon 
rigorous, non-subjective standards of evidence, and faith in the un- 
pounded possibilities of codperative achievement.’’ Meanwhile, en- 
thusiasm for life itself refuses to be modeled upon the mechanistic 
world-picture. ‘‘A satisfying life for all who may have a life to 
live,’ is the end of ends, whether pursued in the way of science or 
in the way of religion, neither of which, taken by itself, comprehends 
the whole activity of man. 

The present world-agitation may be taken either negatively as an 
evidence of disintegration or positively as a search for new meanings, 
and ‘‘this applies to the concept soul.’’ The western world seems no 
longer to believe in the soul which was once the central concept of 
life. The author raises the question whether it makes sense to speak 
of soul in earthly, temporal terms, and, if so, what it may mean? It 
means participation in the spiritual assets that the human race has 
accumulated in its century-long effort to rise above the immediately 
given world of fact, in literature, in art, in music. It means freedom 
from superstition, for participation in great conceptions of life, in 
human solidarity, in richness of personality and largeness of outlook. 
It means to have a part in the great human issues of the time, espe- 
cially in the task of discovering and creating circumstances which 
will enlist men’s powers in the interest of the best attainable human 
nature. It means being an enthusiastic pioneer in the living, con- 
crete application of the moral and spiritual aspirations of the time 
in one’s local environment, in one’s home, one’s community, 
one’s school, and in one’s work. The sense of workmanship and 
pride in it, is a great spiritual necessity. But there is no one way 
for all men to the acquisition of soul. ‘‘Only let it be taken to heart 
that soul is not the name of a thing, but of a life; . . . that to save 
one’s soul is not an instantaneous deed, but a life-long adventure. 
... It is an inner richness and ripeness, a sensitiveness to truth, to 
beauty, to the dignity of life.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘War and the God-Makers’’ would be terrible 
were it not for the spirit of profound loyalty to the tasks of human 
life that pervades it. Wells, Reeman, Kennedy, and other recent 
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projectors of new objects of worship come in for Otto’s incigiye 
rapier-like thrusts. ‘‘It is all there in Mill’s Three Essays on Relj. 
gion—except the rhapsody and the muddle.’’ Meanwhile, the ap. 
thor agrees with the God-makers that a new conception of Deity ig 
needed. The heart of the new theology is the undertaking to make 
God safe for democracy, a finite being engaged as a partisan in the 
struggle for a better world. The author predicts that most wor. 
shipers will reject this finite god in favor of the infinite divinity who 
changes not. On the other hand, whatever is valued by man some. 
how must be of vital concern to God. ‘‘Religion is an adventure in 
comradeship with what is regarded as enduring within or underneath 
the drift and waste of time,’’ ‘‘a refusal to be psychically alone ing 
material universe.’’ The final chapter of the book on ‘‘The Hunger 
for Cosmic Support’’ is a beautiful argument for the thesis that 
Jesus of Nazareth lived to permeate the common business of living 
with a new spirit that would exalt and glorify it. 

The book is written with the central problem of present philoso- 
phy, namely the relation of things to ideals, of facts to values, stead- 
ily in mind. The heart of the work, from a logical point of view, is 
the three chapters on ‘‘Science and the Higher Life.’’ And here the 
solution of the problem found in the instrumental theory of knowl- 
edge will be welcome to all whose minds go along with this logie. 
But the work is to be praised for the very wide range of reading in 
its background, for its downright sincerity, and for the courageous 
enthusiasm, glowing between the lines, for the thinker’s task. One 
is reminded of Carlyle’s remark concerning his own French Revolu- 
tion to the effect that no book of recent years had sprung more di- 
rectly out of the heart of its author. Moreover, to a rare degree, 
Otto has succeeded in the writer’s peculiar task of making his lan- 
guage mirror perfectly his thought. 


G. A. TAWNEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


The Conduct of Life. Brneperro Croce. Authorized translation 
by Artuur Livineston. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1925. xiv + 326 pp. 

Professional philosophers, no less than lay readers, must look 
with interest to the appearance of a work on morals by a thinker 
whose writings and reputation have lain in the fields of esthetics and 
metaphysics. Even in an age when ‘‘philosophy’’ has become the 
subject-matter of technical specialists, one is still inclined to wonder 
what is the ultimate moral incidence and human upshot of a man’s 
metaphysical analysis in the vulgar landscape of the world. Signore 
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Croce has in the general philosophical imagination of the time stood 
for two main contributions. He has been the exponent of a neo- 
Hegelian idealism in which the dialectic of a Hegel assumes the 
dynamic of a Bergson, and in which the evolution of Being becomes 
one not simply with the movement of mind, but with the impulse of 
ereation, and the logic of freedom. He has been more popularly 
known, of course, as the propagandist for an anti-intellectualistic 
esthetic, in which the whole meaning and consequences of art were to 
be found in the ‘‘artist’s intuition,’’ a vision of a moment which is 
at the same time a version of the Absolute. 

One looks and looks in vain in this collection of essays, written at 
many times on many themes, for anything that could be called a con- 
sistent moral philosophy, or counsels on the conduct of life that flow 
obviously and inescapably from the metaphysical position which 
Croce has so long labored to expound. There is a good deal of the 
familiar terminology. The word ‘‘spirit’’ appears frequently, and 
by it Croce obviously implies the whole logico-metaphysical evolution 
of mind in which all activities are ‘‘moments,’’ and of which all 
structures are phases. There are now and again hints and adumbra- 
tions of that eternity of universals and their dialectical evolution 
which is at the core of Croce’s conception of ‘‘reality.’’ There are 
suggestions all through the volume of those grades or levels of the 
Spirit which Croce treats in detail in his voluminous Philosophy of 
Spirit. But one can not find in these essays what one might have ex- 
pected from the title, a succinct epitome of what Croce’s metaphysics 
means in its human application and consequences. 

Instead one finds the urbane, shrewd, sometimes rather shock- 
ingly worldly observations upon life of a discerning man of the 
world who has, one heard, also been a metaphysician. The essays 
cover a wide range; Virtue and Compromise, Compassion and 
Justice, Sex, Types of Failure, Political Honesty, Nefarious Pro- 
fessions, On Telling the Truth. Many of them are the little moral- 
istic fewilletons which literary men in Latin countries seem to care to 
indulge in. They have the merits and defects of occasional essays, 
and the rather special defect of being written by a man whose sense 
of being a philosopher in general, leads him to write somewhat ex 
cathedra on everything in particular. 

Of the sporadic character of these essays Croce is himself con- 
scious: ‘‘Never planned as a whole nor assembled in accordance with 
any design, the essays were suggested to me by the most varied 
queues, a remark by some philosopher, a verse by some poet, some 
episode in public life, some personal problem of my own, some crisis 
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of conscience in a friend. There is accordingly a certain lack of 
continuity among them, and not infrequently some repetition,”’ 

A man thinks, perhaps, most suggestively when he is thinking 
about themes native not only to his own temper, but congenial to the 
particular soil he has been cultivating. At any rate, those essays 
linger in the mind and memory that are vignettes of Croce’s more 
characteristic metaphysical thoughts. The best of them, to the mind 
of this reviewer, is ‘‘The Impenetrability of Consciousness,” jn 
which Croce turns the old sense of tragic isolation that is the think. 
er’s lot into cause for gratulation and shows it to be a natural con- 
sequence of his philosophy of spirit. All thinking for him becomes 
“‘true’’ as it approaches ‘‘universality,’’ and as it moves in identity 
with the movement of universals. But to move among universals 
which in their integrity constitute the universal which is spirit, de- 
mands abstention from individual and corrosively particular things, 
The thinker is cut off from his friends, from love, from the satisfac- 
tion of individual people and things, because he has found friendship 
with the eternity which is spirit. Or again, in discussing the fact of 
intolerance among specialists in work and in life, Croce falls into a 
characteristic classification of human types. There are for him four, 
and they carry on in different ways, exemplifying different activities 
of the spirit and mutually failing to understand each other. These 
four are the Poet, the Practical Man, the Philosopher, and the Saint. 
They fail to understand and therefore to respect each other, although 
in flashes they may learn that they are in different ways doing the 
Spirit’s business. The saint may come to understand that the world 
is not to be renounced, but improved and perfected. ‘‘Gleams of 
philosophy reveal to them all the unity of which they are part and 
function.’’ 

In the more practical essays Croce reveals rather the Latin realist 
than the cosmopolitan philosopher. He invites and commends com- 
promise ; he laughs a little at Utopians, and recommends poetry and 
philosophy as pleasant and ultimately effective forms of politics. 

The sense of Croce’s essential position is well revealed in his little 
essay on ‘‘The Religious Spirit.’’ There he reveals the burden of 
the whole neo-Hegelian intent in Italian thinking. It is best stated, 
perhaps, in his own words: ‘‘For without religion, that is to say 
without poetry, without heroism, without a consciousness of univer- 
sality, without harmony, without the aristocratic spirit, no society 
can endure.”’ 

And with and in all these things is Being, for these are the 
things of the spirit, and spirit is all Being and everything. This 
feeling of the essential reality of spirit, maintained against the mech- 
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anisms and materialism of his day, is perhaps what chiefly distin- 
guishes essays that would otherwise be nothing more than the moral 
whimsies of a distinguished writer. 


Irwin EpMAN. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Louis H. Gray, professor of comparative philology and ori- 
ental languages at the University of Nebraska, will deliver the first 
quintennial course of lectures on the Ratanbai Katrak lectureship at 
Wadham College, Oxford University, during the latter part of Oc- 
tober. The lectures, to be of two weeks duration, are to deal with 
some subject connected with the religion of ancient Persia. For 
two or three years past, Professor Gray has been engaged in making 
a close study of the Zoroastrian system. 








